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WATSON'S AEf ibtriiiTlii. 



the Bue Montholon, -where Liszt lives. I 
played to him the first Allegro. He smiled 
at the inequality of my iremolo in the com- 
menoemeut of the Sonata, which you oall a 
sunrise; but it was a candid smile, which 
would discourage no one. Soon, at the en- 
trance of the fairies, as we nsed to say at 
Geneva, at the pas danced by them on the 
enchanted grass, and towards the end of the 
first part of the Allegro, he gave me many 
frank signs of pleasure. I knew them by the 
movement of his head, which, making his 
long hair fall over his forehead, covered him 
A with a silken mantle. Suddenly, he 
stopped me. ' Of whom do you think when 
yort play this piece ?' he inquired, abruptly. 
'Of a very beautiful English girl whom I saw 
at the Casino of Geneva, ' I replied. He then 
played and rb-played the first movement, as 
in my life, dear master, I never heard the 
piano played before, and as I fear I never 
shall hear it again, for such a moment does 
not arrive twice in the life of a man. It, 
seemed to me as if I had always known this 
pale, young man. I tell him what I think of 
each bar of the Sonata, and he listens to me 
with gentleness. All that I tell him you ad- 
vised, he immediately executes; asking, 'is 
it so ?' with such modesty, that I feel like 
weeping, for that is the perfection of per- 
fection. I assure you that Liszt did not 
know our Sonata. What he says of it im- 
promptu, seems superior to what we have 
thought for years. I wished to leave the 
Sona-a with him. ' I do not wish it in my 
house,' he said, spontaneously — for with him 
all is spontaQcous — ' but bring it back, and 
play me another movement; afterwards, I 
will phiy it to you as well as lean.' The 
idea of heuriag Liszt on Sunday, distracts 
me all the week in my other studies, and it 
is impossible for me to go home to the Bue 
du Dragon, after being with him; I prefer 
to wander all over Pai'is. Liszt lives with 
his mother — an excellent woman; but she 
does not like me. She says I weary her 
Franz. If you could only see, dear master, 
the resources that this young man finds in 
his inslrumrnt. He invents, instantane- 
ously, fingerings that are more ingenious 
than those over which we have brooded as a 
hen over her eggs. He wrote down one for 
me, which greatly faciUtates that bass passage 
in the Scherzo of the A flat Sonata op. 26 of 
Beethoven, which was your constant anxiety. 
He explains admirably to me the theme 
and variations of this Sonat^a, saying that he 
owes me a good explanation. He said of 
your trill, of which I talked a great deal with 
him, that you were not wrong, but that he 
did not desire to be right. I keep as treas- 
ures the papers on which he writes his re- 
marks with a pencil which might, for size, dis- 
pute with a broomstick. The following Sun-" 
day, after I had played to him the second 
part of the AUegro of Weber, he seated him- 
self at the piano with the air of a conqueror; 
his eyes devoured the music, and he resem- 
bled in this moment a Boman hero. I 
though', ' can there be a man in the world 
who is capable of playing that at sight ?' 
He turned over slowly the four pages, and 
suddenly played them as if two thousand 
people were listening, without the slighest 
hesitation. I felt that he played the piece to 
himsdf and not to me. 1 think that never 
an artist was greater than this young man 
at the moment when he thus attacked our 
Sonata. I thought him exhausted by the 
effort. He said, as if speaking to himself: 
'Perhaps this is it!' Then: 'Here, yon 



must understand that the dream cease's, and 
that the reaUty is not less beautiful;' an ex- 
pression that paints admirably, I think, the 
repj-ise of the AUegTo; and he playied again 
from the tremolo to the end. If this facilitjr 
is surprising, the comprehension of thw 
young man is perfectly inconceivable. After 
having 7-ottl6 the last passage, instead of pre- 
cipitating the movement as one is only too 
desirous to do, he stopped in the midst of the 
melee, and looked calmly around to see if he 
would come off with the honors of the war. 
He Blackened the second motive against 
which the basses precipitate themselves, and 
remained triumphant until the very last note 
was struck. After leaving Liszt that day, I 
arrived, in my abstraction^ as far as the. 
Porte Maillot, which is farther than your 
Porte Cormarin. I am now occupied wi<h 
entirely new things in the other parts of iks 
Sonata. You say that Paris counts dangers 
without number, for yoiing as well as for old; 
but with our Sonata m ray hand, I traverse 
almost all Paris to find Liszt, the devil, 
against whom they preach so much and so 
well at Geneva, might take me by (he arm 
without my being conscious of it. And the 
devil did appear to me in the omnibus, last 
Sundny, when I was going to Liszt's, under 
the charming features of a young ^irl, whose 
blue eyes would have revolutionized your 
twenty-two cantons, but it was harmless. I 
con tinned 1;o read my Sonata. The gentle- 
man whp du-ects my other studies, says' that 
Kalkbrenner and Herz are the great pro- 
fessors of Paris, and that they can do every- 
thing upon their instruments. He made me 
under.<itond that he supposed me to have 
been in ai locality that he called ' The Cottage, ' 
and not with a professor of the piano. I 
must tell you thait Parisians imagine a great 
many things. Although this gentleman is 
fort in Latin, the word professor applied to 
the young Liszt, appears to me a frightful 
syllogism. I find it very stupid that there 
should be more than one Liszt, not only in 
Paris, but in the world. I promise jou, 
nevertheless, to go to see Balkbrenner. 
Adieu !" 

This letter, so delightful to me, has ex- 
tended nearly over the space to which I 
ought to restrict myself; but I am not con- 
tent to close my letter without writing to 
you of the glorious rentree of the adorable 
Patti at Les Italiens, and of the engagement 
of Mazzoleni, the Magnificent, at the Grand 
Opera. This last is an indescribable felicity 
to me, for his splendid voice will be a de- 
licious souvenir of music in New York, and 
the happy hours I have enjoyed with New 
York artists. Mazzoleni's engagement here 
has excited mnch discussion in art-circles; as 
his reputation is chiefly American, it has been 
gravely questioned by that class of minds who 
think that only Parisian art-criticism is au- 
thority, and that at no other shrine do they 
bindthe brows of art-devotees with, fade- 
less mmorteWes. 

Mile. Filomena, the young Creole artist, is 
expanding here in this atmosphere of Ai-t, 
like a beautiful musio-blossom. Her dual 
talent fqr the piano and violin excites much 
wonder. She is out of Paris just now,' on a 
musical tour through the French provinces. 
I saw in a Bordeaux journal very high praise 



of her pjaying ina concert which she gave in 
that city. , Ott the piano, she played M. 
Qottsohalk's " Miserere of Trovatore," the 
grand cheval de hataille for youthfal prodi- 
gies, and up9B the violin, Alard's fantaisie 
upon Nabuco. 

Mr. Haner, the American pianist, is here, 
enjoying his conge from the musical Con- 
servatoire of 'Vienha. Mr. Haner is an- 
nounced to play at the Exposition, Thursday 
of this week. 

Au revoir. Ckoilia. 



MUSICAL MODESTY. 



BY l^ANCIS JACOX. 



"Come, Balthazar, we'll heax that song 
again," is Don Pedro's call, when the con- 
federates are carrying out their scheme on 
Benedick, in Leonato's garden. But the 
young man genteelly hums and ha'd, is not in 
voice, is not in the vein, feels he ought not 
to attempt it, begs to be excused: 

good my lord, tax not so bad a voice 
To slander music any more than. once. 

Don. Pedro rejects the appeal, refuses the 
motion, and renews the call, saying: 

' It is the witness stUl of excellency, 
To put a strange face on his own perfec- 
tion:— 

1 pray thee sing, and let ine w6o no more. 

Nay, pray thee come; 
Or, it thou wilt hold longer argument. 
Do it in notes. ,, 

Balthazar. — ^Note this before my ho!«8, 
There's not a note of mine that's worth the 
noting. 
Don Pedro. — Why, these are very crotch- 
ets that he speaks. 
Note, notes, forsooth, and noting I 

After which punning preliminary, and par- 
tial puff preliminary, the real crotchets begin, 
and Balthazar 

Leaves off discourse of disability, 

and without further preface, deprecatory or 
apologetic, strikes up. 

When Touchstone and the two blithe pages 
are well met in the Forest of Arden, his joy- 
ous "Come sit, sit, and a song," is at onoe 
approved by one page with a "We are tor 
you," and by the other with a "Shall we 
clap into it roundly, without hawking, or 
spitting, or saying we are hoarse; which are 
the only prologues to a bad voice ?," No 
sooner has La!dy Mortimer finished her 
Welsh song, than Hotspur, who had just de- 
clared he would, rather hear L/idy, hi^tbraoh, 
howl in Irish, than that lady sing in Welsh, 
calls upon his wife for a song: — 

Hotspur. — Come Kate, I'll have your song, 

too. 
Ijady Percy. — N6t fiiine, in good sooth. 
Hotspttr. — ^Notyour's,'in good soothi 'Heart, 

you swear like a comflt-ma- 

ker's wife. 
Come, sing. 

Again, he bids her. So, this time, rejecting 
theuseof such,p],-etty sarcenet oaths as he 
•bantered lier npoii, " such protest of pepper- 
gingerhread," but declining tacitly to adopt 
his recommendation of "a good mbttth'-ftU- 
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ing oath," instead, my LaeK' Percy utters the. 
simple, flat refusal, "I will not smg." , 

The pi-etty protests for which her bluff lord 
had rated Lady .Percy, are enlulatecl by 
Scott's Lady Heron, with whom King James 
is wasting' the precious hours in g«w Hofy- 
rood, while the Queen sits alone in Lithgow 
pile: — 

At first she pitched her voice to sing, i 

Then glanced her dark eye on the king, 

And then around the silent ring; 

And 1 lughed, and blushed, and oft did say 

Her pretty oath, by Yea and Nay, 

She could not, would not, durst not play. 

Horace long ago' declared it tohealFault 
common to all singers, that when called upon 
to sing in company there's no getting them 
to begin; but when not called upon, no get- 
ting them to leave off: — 

Omnibus hoc vitium oantoribus, inter amicos 
Ut nun({uaminducantanimum cantare rogati, 
Injussi nnnquam desistant. 

It was accounted an engaging piece of 
courtesy on Cimon's part, when, at a sympo- 
sium at Laomedon's, on being asked to sing, 
he did so at once, with a winning grace of 
compliance as well as effective musical style. 
And the ready acquiescence was contrasted, 
in his favor, with the disdainful refusal of 
Themistocles, who met a like request with 
the reply that he had never learned to sing 
or play upon the harp, but did know how to 
make a mean city rich and great. 

Sjrift is said to have once insisted upon 
Lady Burlington's singing for him, tiiough 
she urged continuous pleas -to be excused, 
and was at length so upset by the despotism 
of his demands, that she burst into tears. 
The Dean has his fling at young ladyism's 
Ifolo GUharizare, in his "Polite Conversa- 
tion," where Lord Sparkish requests a song 
of Miss Notable, as the fine ladies and gentle- 
men prittle-prattle, tittle-tattle together 
round the breakfast-tea-table in Lady Smart's 
ante-chamber: — 

Spark. — Pray, miss, will you be so good as 
to favor us with a song ? 

Miss. — Indeed, my lord, I can't; for I have 
a ^reat cold. 

Colonel. — O ! miss, they say all good singers 
have colds. 

Moliere's Mascarille, in his more than Po- 
lite Conversation, his Highpolite conversa- 
tion with the Precieuses ridicides, taxes the 
elements with nnkindness, in the ravages 
wrought by the weather on his voice: — 
"Ecoutez si vous Irouverez I'air a voire gout; 
Hem, hem, la, la, la, la. La brutalite de la 
saison afm'ieusement outrage la delicatesse de 
mavoix; mats il n'importe, c'est a la cavaliire. 
(II chante.)" Poor Sganarelle, on the other 
hand, may well stand excused for falling 
back on any excuse, when requked by Don 
Juan to sing at the supper-party, at which 
the Statue had just sat down to table: — 

Don Juan. — ^Bois, et chante ta chanson, pour 

regaler le commandeur. 
Sgan. — Je suis enrhume, monsieur. 

Beau Tibbs, at the supper-party to which 
" Goldsmith's Citizen of the World " is con- 
ducted by the Man in Black, in all anxiety to 
.I)rpve to the companjr that his wife's preten- 
tions to music are just: he accordingly en- 
treats her to favor them with a song. , " But 

' to this she gave a positive denial; • for you 
know very weU my dear, ' says she, ' that lam 

_ not; in voice to-day, and when one's voice is 



,ncit. equal to one's judgment, what signifies 
singing ? besides^ as there is- no accompani- 
ment, it would be but spoiling music' All 
these excuses, ndwever, ■were overruled by 
the rest of the company, who, though one- 
would think they already had music enough, 
joined in the entreaty. At last then, the lady 
complied, and, after humming for some min- 
utes, began with such a voice, and such affec- 
tation, as, I could perceive, gave but little 
satisfaction to any, except her husband. He 
sat with rapture: in .his eyOi and beat time 
with his hand on thsj tablp..".,. Bather a dii- 
fereht net result from, altlioughtlie.prelimi-' 
naries may have resembled. Lady Adeline's 
performance of the Black Friar: — 

After some fascinating hesitation — 
The ohiuming of these charmers, who seem 
bound, 

I can't tell why, to this dissimulation — 
Fair Adeline, with eyes fixed on the ground 

At first, then kindling into animation, 
Added her sweet voice to the lyric sound. 

And sang with much simplicity — ^a merit 

Not the less precious, that we seldom hear it. 

For AdeHne, as we are afterward told, in a 
careless way, and as if she rated such accom- 
plishment as the mere pastime of an idle day, 
pursued an instant for her own content. 

Would now and then as 'twere without display. 

Yet with display in fact, at times relent 
To such performances with haughty smile, 
To show she CO w/rf, if it were worth her while. 

Goldsmith has touched on the same topic 
in other of his essays. Mr. Spriggins, at the 
club meeting of Choice Spirits, being 
knocked down for a song,' "endeavored to 
excuse himself" — ^but "his excuses were 
overruled by a great majority, and with much 
vociferation." 

As our author professes to have heard few 
young fellows offer to sing fn company that 
did not expose themselves, it was no great 
disappointment to him to find Mr. Spriggins 
among the number. And the second of 
" Oliver's Bules for Behavior," drawn up by 
the Indigent Philusopher, runs thus: "When 
you are desired to sing in company, I would 
advise you to refuse; for it is a thousand to 
one but that you torment us with affectation 
or a bad voice." Here he ignores the affect- 
ation of a denial; and the fuss preliminary 
glanced at in a Scotch proverb about bag- 
pipe-playing, " Ye are as long in tuning your 
pipes as anither would play a spring " — or in 
Mr. Browning's impatient remonstrance: — 

But why such long profusion and display, 
Sach tuning and adjustment of the harp. 
And taking it upon your breast at length. 
Only to speak dry words across its strings 1 

At the Eummins' Conversazione, at Little 
Pedlington, "Now my dear Miss Crippe, if 
you mean to sing, sing at once," is Mr. 
Bummins' ultimate entreaty; but "a good 
quarter of an hour was exhausted by Mr. 
Hoppy in tuning his guitar, and by 
Miss Cripps in protestations that she didn't 
sing, couldn't sing, never did sing— ^that 
she was hoarse, out of health, out of 
spirits, etc." Theodore Hook illustrates, 
in "Fanny Wells," the regular course 
of proceedings adopted by country misses in 
such a case — and pictures the details, such as 
screwing up or down the creaking music- 
stool, rumpling over, a hundred souks, as if 
to look out, off-hand, for something to sing, 
the said g^rl having made up her mind to 
sing no other than the one at which she had 



(been thumbing and screaming all the mom- 
ih^:' ^' hiimining and^ ha'aing during the 
pretended search, and talking of a cold, 
and declaring that she can't — really — and a 
thousand Other little essays of rustic affec- 
tation." One clause of the preceding 
indictment is touched upon, again, by 
Mrs. Gore, when Cecil Danby is pressing 
that fair fat fr&ulein, Wilhelmina, to sing: 
"After the much-approved fashion of 
performers and innkeepers, of asking what 
yoii wiU please to have, moogh predetermined 
Ho itiflict the pig and prune^eauce which your 
soulstbhdrreth, Wilhelmina, on seating her- 
self at the piano, inquired what she should 
give me ?" and, of course, gives something ut- 
terly unlike what she is asked for. — But to 
Theodore Hooke for further examples. His 
Emma Fisherton, urged by the Colonel with 
reiterated "Come, come," fifty times at least, 
with different intonations, is at length ' 'gently 
forced" (nothing loth) toward the harp. "Em- 
ma, after this pretty interesting display of 
reluctance, proceeded to her pedestal, and 
began first to discover that her fingers were 
cold, then that the harp was dreadfully out 
of tune, then that it was a dreadful harp, 
then that she had no music," etc., etc. Of 
better breeding he gives a sample in Lady 
Maria Butherford and her sister, in another 
tale ; when the Viscount asks for music, and, 
as soon as he has done so, feels abashed and 
mortified at having thus inconsiderately sub- 
jected himself to a refusal, or, at least, to that 
sort of yea and nay exhilution, in which he 
had seen Miss Amelrosa Ewebiight and Miss 
Margaret Hodges, and persons of their stand- 
ing in the select circle of his country ac- 
quaintance, indulge themselves ; he "antici- 
pated a scene ■ of affected shyness and coy 
willingness, with at least a concluding speech 
about having a cold, or the instrument being 
out of tune." But no — in this case the sis- 
ters, "without the slightest hesitation, and 
with a smile of the sweetest good humor," 
complied with the request, and again request- 
ed, again as readily complied. 

Mr. Dickens exempUfies a professional type 
in Miss Petowker, when that young lady 
meets Mrs. Kenwig's appeal — the proposal 
whereof has caused a great clapping of hands 
and stamping of feet — with the apologetic re- 
monstrance, "You know that I dislike doing 
anything professional in private parties." 
Now Mrs. Kenwigs and Miss Petowker had 
arranged a small programme of the entertain- 
ments between them, but had settled to have 
a little pressing on both sides, because it 
looked more natural. 



Mr. Ullman is completing his iournee in 
Hungary and Austrfa. with Mdlle. Carlotta 
Patti, and is organizing a fresh tour through 
France, to finish by the middle of December. 

St. Petersbubgh. — The direction of the 
Conservatory has been intrusted provisional- 
ly to professor Zaremba, in place of M. Ru- 
binstein. 

BbesiiAU. — The new Theatre was opened 
on the 1st ult., with Goethe's Faust, pre- 
ceded by an overture written for the occasion 
by Herr Leopold Damrosch. 

HAMBxmaH. — M. Offenbach's Pariser Leben 
has been produced at the Stadt Theatre with 
enormous success. 

BuoHABEST. — Herr Julius Sulzer, the com- 
poser, has accepted the post of conductor at 
the Theatre here. 
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